James Fenimore Cooper

the conversion of a drunkard. It may be that with another
author Ned would have found, or there would have been
found for him, a different meaning in his life; he might have
been made a hero for his suffering or a coward for fleeing
from reality to liquor and religion. But in whatever other
way his story might have been told, Ned with his cheerful
naive pride in his religion and in his unregenerate past seems
very much himself. If, just as Cooper has caught his words,
he has caught some of Cooper's ideas, he holds them for the
most part in such a simple, unmodulated form as to make
them his own. There is throughout a commonplaceness in
Ned's outlook that is the book's merit as a social document
and its inadequacy as a work of art.

James Watson Webb was tried for a second time, in May
1843, for his review of Home as Found, and again the jury
disagreed. At his third trial, in November, he was acquitted
by a jury that needed only seventeen minutes for its delibera-
tions. Cooper had never done well with juries. In the civil
cases, they had been compelled to bring in verdicts for him
under the judge's instructions that the offending articles
were libelous as a matter of law, but the amount of the ver-
dict, the one thing within the jury's control, had always
been small.*

* Cooper expressed privately his disappointment in his ver-
dicts, which ranged from four hundred dollars to much less than
a hundred, and blamed the miserable juries. Too many factors en-
ter into libel verdicts to make them comparable, but the following
are some of the verdicts agairist New York editors in earlier cases:

$1400 to the lieutenant-governor for being described as dis-
gustingly drunk while addressing the state Senate. In this case S
credible witnesses swore that it was true and 10 that he was sober,
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